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2.  Explore the establishment of a true organizational "home" for ana-
lytical oceanography, preferably as a new subdivision within an already
existing American Chemical Society Division (for example, Analytical Di-
vision, Environmental Chemistry, and Geochemistry).

3.  Important measurement issues must be communicated from the ocean
science community and new analytical advances to the ocean science com-
munity. The effort should involve articles in professional and trade journals
and conference presentations for both communities.    These mechanisms
could improve transfer of information between ocean scientists and analyti-
cal chemists.

a.   The need and opportunities for analytical research relating to
ocean measurements could be publicized through articles in key
journals or magazines (Analytical Chemistry: e.g., Johnson et al.,
1992, C & E News, Journal of Chemical Education, and others).

b.   Information about new measurement technologies could be publi-
cized to oceanographers through EOS, Oceanography, Sea Tech-
nology, and other publications.

c.   Videos and brochures describing the kinds of measurement tools
and techniques required to study and understand ocean chemistry
could be prepared by agencies and societies that would benefit
from the development of new ocean measurement technologies.

d.   Undergraduate chemistry curricula can be developed that expose
students to concepts of environmental chemistry as they relate to
current global oceanography issues (for example, global warming
and coastal pollution).

4.  Interactions between practitioners of ocean science and analytical
chemistry can be encouraged by establishing new funding initiatives at gov-
ernment agencies (for example, NSF, ONR, NOAA, and DOE) to foster
interdisciplinary research between oceanographers and analytical chemists
on timely ocean measurement problems. The academic reward structure for
analytical chemists depends on contributions to chemistry, not marine sci-
ence.   Likewise, marine scientists are rewarded for contributing to marine
sciences, not analytical chemistry.   The availability of appropriate reward
structures will affect whether or not the hoped-for results of publicity, edu-
cation, and training are achieved. These might include

a.   New research initiatives in auxiliary areas of fundamental impor-
tance to the future of ocean measurement instrumentation (for
example, anticorrosion, antifoulants, and recognition chemistry).

b.   Opportunities for academic analytical chemists to attend summer
workshops at oceanographic institutions for the purpose of learn-
ing more about today's ocean measurement technologies.  Based